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Snow in Winter a Blessing. 

Some people say they dread the approach of 
winter because of the dreary snow-storms and the 
difficulty of getting about while snow remains. 
In our northern latitudes, a continuance of cold 
weather withqyt snow would be highly disastrous. 
It is true that when it has accumulated, after re- 
peated storms, it is rather difficult to go where 
you wish, either on foot or with a team, without 
first expending a good deal of labor in ‘‘breaking 
tracks.’’ Yet, after all, there are more facilities 
for getting about, by breaking tracks and with 
heavier loads than if the ground is bare. It is 
invariably the case among us, that a vast deal of 
labor, where teaming or hauling loads are con- 
cerned, is postponed until snow comes. To the 
common people, in this sense snow becomes the 
poor man’s railroad, and the amount of work 
then performed, is a demonstration of its great 
use and blessing in this respect. But the greatest 
use and benefit of snows to us in the north, is as 
a covering and a protection to the earth. It acts 
as a blanket to the grass roots and other roots of 
plants and trees, keeping what heat of the earth 
there is, in its place. This it does in two ways: 
First, by preventing the heat from radiating into 
the air, and thus being lost. Second, by pre- 
venting the north winds; which always prevail at 
this season, from receiving the warmth of the 
earth as it rises and conveying it away. We 
often hear the remark that the wind, when the 
snow is on the ground, is much colder than it 
would be if the ground had been bare. And this 
is true. The north winds in wintor, coming from 
the polar ices, and passing along over our lands 
when bare, take up the heat and become warmer 
and warmer the further they go until they be- 
come fully warmed. But, if the snow covers the 
ground, they cannot deprive the earth of any of 
its warmth, they therefore remain cold, and the 
earth keeps what little heat it has, undiminished. 
Té benefit of snow upon our grass lands in win- 
ter, and the damage of being deprived of it was 


Sheep Talk. 


‘I see in a late number of the Farmer you 
speak of the use of sulphur for destroying ticks 
on sheep.”’ 

Yes, have you had any experience in its use? 

“It is my principal remedy, but I consider to- 
bacco smoke the most effectual. Snuff will an- 
swer a good purpose, but is costly, and trouble- 
some to apply.’’ 

How do you suppose the sulphur operates to 
expel the ticks, when the sheep eats it ? 

‘It is incorporated in the system, and is exuded 
through the pores of the skin, same as perspira- 
tion, and thus makes a disagreeable home for the 
ticks.”’ 

How about using tobacco smoke ? 

‘*Blow it thoroughly through the wool with a 
smoke-pipe, particularly on those parts of the 
body where they gather in the largest numbers, 
and I much prefera pretty cold winter day for 
the operation, as the ticks, as they are driven 
from the body.of the sheep by the smoke, will 
seek the outside of the fleece and be frozen to 
death.”’ 

What do you think of kerosene oil for this 
purpose ? 

‘*‘T have never used it, and would not recom- 
mend its use. I have seen some of its effects. I 
purchased a pair of Oxfordshire Downs, from the 
flock on Sears’ Island, last year. They were fine 
animals, but during the winter the buck faltered, 
grew poor,and at last died. Upon inquiry I 
learned that he had been treated with kerosene 
oil to expel the ticks, and this was probably the 
cause of his death.”’ 

What breed do you keep? 

**Principally the Cotswold. I have a buck 
lamb which I paid $50 for in Connecticut last 

summer. He is a full blood Cotswold, of fine 
proportions, and gives promise of superior excel- 
lence. I have christened him ‘Side-walk.’ ’’ 

Then you do not breed exclusively fur wool ? 

‘*No; [ think some of our sheep-growers are a 
little too much excited in regard to the Merinos ; 

they are wholly interested in producing wool, 
without regard to the carcass or quality of the 
mutton. I have no doubt but wool will ‘pay’ for 
some time yet, but I cannot think it good policy 
to breed for nothing but wool, nor that it will be 
so well for the breeders and the country at large, 
when the reaction does come. A breed uniting 








well demonstrated last winter and spring. Feb- 
ruary last was comparatively a warm month.— 
The snow was of very little depth, and many 
fields were quite bare. March came on cold, and 
in the spring we heard an almost universal com- 
plaint that the grass, both in pasture and mead- 
ow, had been badly and extensively winter-killed, 
and for a time it was confidently predicted that 
we should have a very light crop of hay. 

Trees and shrubs are also very much protected 
by snow lying about their roots. It is often ob- 
served that in very severe winters many of our 
indigenous shrubs are killed above the snow line, 
but are alive below it. The high blackberries of 
our waste lands, the black raspberry or thimble 
berries, and many others often exhibit this con- 
dition of things in the spring. In this the protec- 
tive power of the snow is clearly demonstrated. 

It used to be thought that snow contained a 
larger amount of nitrogen than rain water, and 
that the waters obtained by its thawing and run- 
ning over the surface of the earth was in some 
degree a fertilizer. Hence, the frequent damp 
snows that fall in the spring have been called the | 
‘‘poor man’s manure’’—they being considered as 
acting as fertilizers spread equally on the poor as 
on the rich, and adding essentially to fertility the 
of the soil. 

From these considerations and facts, snow may 
be written down as a blessing instead of a curs- 
ing, at least in northern regions, which are bound 
to have cold weather sufficient to keep the ground 


in a frozen state three months in the year. 
Eo Sr 


The Homestead Lands. 


In his late report, the Secretary of the Interior 
gives the following result of transactions, under 
the Homestead Act, which went into effect the 
Ist of last January. 

For the first six months, 1,040,988 acres were 
taken up, and for the quarter ending Sept. 30th, 
415,526 acres were located, making an sggregate 
of over one million four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres in the space of nine months. 








The Secretary recommends that no pre-emption 
be recognized in which the settlement is not con- | 
tinuous, and at least for the period of one year | 
upon unoffered lands, and for the whole year on 
offered lands from the date of settlement. And 
further, that settlers upon unoffered lands shall 
be required to prove and pay up within two years 
from the date of settlement. 

He also recommends, as there are many persons | 
in the United States service who are unable to 
make action in person at the land office, as re- 
quired by law, that their wives or representatives | 
shall have the right to take the requisite steps 
with a view to obtain Homestead claims in behalf 
of their principal, who may be in the naval or 





land service of the United States, and he further | 
recommends that the act be so amended that par-. 
ties entering lands shall pay the full commissions 
where the entry is made. 





The Pork Record. s 


We qpntinue our record of big porkers, and 
would suggest to our friends who send in their 
“items,” that a brief description of their method 
of feeding, &c., practiced to raise such specimens, 
would be both interesting and valuable to our 
readers. 

Asaph Works, of the Farmers’ Hotel, in this 
city, killed three pigs of the following ages and 
weight. One fourteen months old, weighing 313 








pounds ; one two years old, weighing 456 pounds, 
and one eighteen months old, weighing 606 
pounds. 

Simon Lombard of East Wilton, killed a pig six 
months and twenty-eight days old which weighed 
335, and N. Haley of same town killed a seven 
months old weighing 365 pounds. 

T. Boothby, of Embden, butchered a hog sev- 
enteen and a half months old, weight 609 pounds, 
and ©. Baker, of Bingham, killed one same age 
Weighing 610 pounds. 

J. S. Melatire, of Solon, slaughtered a pig 
about eight months old, which weighed °341 
pounds. 

Thos. Nye, of Skowhegan, killed one seven 
months old, weighing 328 pounds, and Alvin 
Weston of same town, killed a hog seventeen 


the wool and the mutton producing qualities will 
then be in demand, and such a grade I am at- 
tempting to produce. It isa well known fact 
that the Merinos are the very poorest of mutton 
sheep, not only small in carcass but their flesh is 
of a strong, disagreeable taste, which unfits it for 
the table and the market. ’’ 

To what do you attribute the poor quality of 
the Merino mutton? 

‘‘Why that is easily explained. They are pe- 
culiarly a wool producing breed, and almost the 
whole energies of the system are employed for 
that purpose. The food which is assimilated goes 
to produce wool and the yolk which gives the 
peculiar oiliness to the fibre. As the old and true 
saying is, ‘you cannot have your bread and eat it 
too,’ 80 we cannot have a large wool producing 
breed which willat the same time muke good 
mutton. What we want is a judicious mixture, 
a cross of the two, which shall give usa a grade 
that shall include the desirable qualities. It is 
well known that we are not a mutton eating peo- 
ple, and the principal reason I consider is that 
there is such a strong infusion of the Merino 
blood among our flocks that the mutton is disa- 
greeable to the taste. How much better it would 
be for us, if, like the English people, we ate more 
mutton and less pork, but such will not be the 
case until we have mutton, anda plenty of it 
which is fit to eat, and this cannot be, so long as 
the Merino is made the pet breed, and the pro- 
duction of wool is the grand object to be attained, 


as at present.’’ 
a 


Chinese Sheep. 





Geo. Haskell, of Ipswich, Mass., writes as fol- 
lows to the Country Gentleman in regard to the 
Chinese sheep : 


‘* Augustine Heard, the founder of the mercan- 
tile house which bears his name in China, during 
his residence in that empire some 25 years ago, 
sent home to his farm in this town a select flock 
of these sheep. Some of that race were kept up- 
on that farm until two years ago this fall, when 
the last of them were sold to the butcher for $2.50 
per head. These —_ spread to other farms, 
and have been universally found both undesirable 
and unprofitable. All that can be said in their 
favor is, they are large, docile, and very prolific. 
But when obtained of good size and in great num- 
bers, — are not good for either wool or mutton. 
The wool is of medium length, rather coarse, and 
thin in the fleece. When the fleece is parted the 
wool is of a beautiful, glossy, ly whiteness, 
and if it were worked alone, I should think it 
would make a beautiful fabric. At present it is 
an undesirable wool, and the pelts are generally 
thrown out by the wool-pullers. Nor are they 
better for mutton. All the fat ison the rump 
and tail. The tail is long and from five to nine 
inches broad at the top, and is a perfect «*gaub”’ 
of fat. The kidney does not fill out—the loin is 
thin—the leg gaunt and stringy; and the fore- 
quarter is as blue and lean as that of an unfed 
sheep of the common breed.”’ 


Another correspondent of the same journal, 
who thinks he got ‘slightly bit’’ in purchasing 


| them at a high price, says : 


“*A buck to weigh 200 pounds dressed, weighs 
150 pounds live weight in high order; ewes to 
lamb twice each year are not forward in lamb in 
six months ; sheep that were to be sheared twice 
each year to prevent shedding their wool, have no 
louger coat than is necessary to protect them 
from the usual cold ; a buck that was to shear ten 
pounds of wool worth 4 cents in the New York 
market twice each year, cut two and three quar- 
ter pounds without washing, in June last, and 
has not that on him at this time.”’ 








Cutting Scions. 


Early winter, is, perhaps, the best season for 
cutting scions which are intended for use the 
coming spring. Plum and pear grafts in partic- 
ular should be cut at this season, as the cold of 
winter injures them, and prevents them making 
a vigorous growth after being set, but if cut now 
and rightly preserved they will be all right for 
use in the spring. They may be safely and se- 
curely kept by packing in sand, earth, or better 
still, damp moss, and kept till wanted for use; or 
amore simple method, and perhape as good as 
any, is to tie them in bundles and place them 
butt ends down, on the damp earth in the bottom 
of the cellar. There is one particular which 
should always be carefully attended to, and that 
is to label them correctly at the time they are 





months old which weighed 535 pounds. 


cut, as this will prevent mistakes and much vex- 
ation. 


Aroostook Crops. 


A correspondent of the Hallowell Gazette writes 
as follows of the crops in Aroostook County this 
year : 

‘A few words respecting this ‘North East cor- 
ner of creation.’—The hay crop of this county 
was very good, and the haying season was so dry 
and favorable that the crop was secured in unus- 
ually good order. Potatoes are excellent, both as 
to quality and quantity. The dry rot, which af- 
fected potatoes last year to the extent of about 
one-tenth of the crop, is this year unknown. 

The turnip crop, which is here quite an impor- 
tant one, I judge to be cunsiderably less than 
usual, on account of dry weather the first part of 
the season. This first prevented the seed from 
germinating well, and afterward from getting a 
good start. 

Wheat is almost a failure this season, on ac- 
count of the weevil and blight. It is true that 
many pieces yield from 12 to 15 bushels per acre, 
but there are more that yield less. ‘The wheat, 
however, is of excellent quality. Other grain 
crops were about as usual. Corn did well this 
year where it was planted in season on high land. 
I had some that ripened well, planted on the 2d 
of June. Beans have been a very profitable crop 
for the last two years. They have yielded 20 to 
40 fold planted on burnt land, and last spring 


Presque Isie.’’ 


The Department of Agriculture. 


We sec it stated by an exchange that the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture asks for an appropriation 
of $155,700 for carrying on operations in his De- 
partment the coming year. Of thisamount $41,- 
000 are for the salaries of the commissioncr, bot- 
anist, entomologist, chemist, translator, &c. ; 
$23,000 is for the collection of agricultural sta- 
tistics in twenty-three loyal States; $5,000 for 
the library ; $5,000 for the laboratory ; $30,000 
for the purchase of cereal, vegetable, and flower 
seeds, $32,000 to pay fur putting them up in 
bags; $10,800 for the propagating garden, in- 
cluding $2,000 for the purchase of trees, cuttings, 
vines, and bulbs; $5,000 for the experimental 

arden. 

We much doubt the expediency of appropriat- 
ing $62,000 for seeds, unless the method of dis- 
tribution is to be different from what has been 
employed, and they are of more value than any 
heretofore sent out. 


selinnnecieentllaenseccment 

Liniment ror Sweiurncs. <A writer in the 
Country Gentleman says an excellent liniment for 
swellings on man or beast can be made by mixing 
the following : 


spirits of turpentine, ha'f a pint sweet oil, one 
pint alcohol, and two ounces of gum camphor— 
the camphor to be dissolved in the alcohol. Ap- 
ply once a day and rub briskly.’’ 





Communications. 








For the Maine Semmes. 
Letter from Illinois. 





Messrs. Epirors :—Having a spare moment 
to-day, I will ‘send you a few notes on matters 
and things in Illinois. We had a fair crop of 
wheat. We hear of some fields going as low as 
six bushels per acre, while others range to thirty 
and above. The crop will average through the 
country probably from twelve to fourteen bush- 
els per acre. Rye and barley were very good, 
while oats never did so well—seventy to eighty 
bushels per acre was not an uncommon yield, and 
the average yield for the county will reach fifty 
at least, which, at present prices, sixty to sixty- 
five cents, makes it a very comfortable as well as 
profitable crop to raise. 

To write of the August and September frosts 
and its effects on buckwheat and corn,I fear 
would be but a ‘‘twice told tale."’ Of the form- 
er not a bushel was raised, and the raw material 
for our morning repast is now being brought from 
New York, and perhaps from Maine, while of the 
latter not more than one-fourth an average cro 
will be realized, and much of it a poor quality 
at that. 

I think the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, respecting the deficiency of the corn 
crop in the West, will prove to be much too low. 
For instance, this town and the town adjoining 
on the west, put in corn the present year, 10,000 
acres, the deficiency on which will be at least 
200,000 bushels. While on account of our geo- 
graphical position, the difference in other portions 
of the county, and the greater part of the State, 
will be much more. I notice some of the eastern 
papers scout at the idea of a short crop, and a 
late ‘Commercial Bulletin’’ asserts that the high 
price of corn is not caused by an actual deficiency, 
but by speculation and by farmers holding back, 
or hoarding their grain, as he expresses it, for 
high prices. Farmers have never ‘‘thrown their 
grain upon the market’’ more freely than this 
season ; grain having brought good prices, and 
they were generally disposed to *‘realize’ rather 
than run the risk of a decline. The West was 
never so bare of grain at this season of the year, 
as it is at the present time. While the amount 
now in store in Chicago, shows there is nota 
heavy supply held on speculation in that market. 
There being over a million bushels less corn than 
one yearago. A sight of the empty cribs, which, 
on almost every farm, ‘‘stand grinning horribly 
with a ghastly smile,’’ would convince the most in- 
credulous of Boston editors, that for a season, the 
raw material for his hasty pudding will only be 
obtained by paying war prices. 1| will make no 
apology for dwelling so long on the subject of 
corn, as it isa matter that interests the Maine 
and New England farmers as well as those of the 
West, and ‘*the rest of mankind.”’ 

We have had a fine season for out-door labor 
this month up to the 13th, when we experienced 
a severe snow storm. The mercury touched zero 
in November, while the lowest point reached this 
month is six above. J. W.T. 

Winnebago County, Ill., Dec. 15, 1863. 

i -209men —-— 
For the Maine Farmer. 


Ticks on Sheep. 


I was glad to ree the article in the last Farmer 
in regard to the best method of expelling ticks 
from sheep, as they do a vast amount of harm to 
the flocks. Anyone who can give a cheap and 
efficient mode of prevention and cure, would con- 
fer a real boon upon the wool growers. I find 
sulphur given in salt useful. Snuff is pretty sure, 
but it is a tedious and expensive job to kill or 
drive the ticks away when they get fairly in- 
trenched in a thick fleece. Has any one tried 
Kerosene oil? Will it injure shcep or lambs by 
pouring it along their backs? Can sulphur be 
sprinkled through the fleece so as to expel the 
ticks ? S. N. T. 

Vassalboro’, Dec. 1863. 

—_—____——-~~o@er 





For the Maine Farmer. 


Receipt for Making Bread. 


Mzssrs. Epirors :—In compliance with the re- 
quest of a contributor to your paper, I send you 
my receipt for making ‘‘milk emptyings bread.” 

Take equal parts of new milk and boiling wa- 
water ; add flour till it is of the consistency of 
very thin batter, and a little salt. Let it stand 
in as warm a place as possible without scalding. 
This should, when well risen, constitute about 
one-half the mixing for the bread—the remainder 
being equal of milk-and boiling water. 
After the bread is well kneaded, put in the pans 
and keep it warm till sufficiently risen ; then 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Mrs. H. G. Lovgsoy. 








Albany, Dec. 18, 1863. 


‘*Halfan ounce of spirits of hartshorn, one gill | 


were worth $3.50 to 4.000 at Fort Fairfield and | 


| 


J 





Agricultural Miscellany, 


English Farming. 











Our readers will be interested in the following 
account of ‘thigh farming’ practiced in Eng- 
land: 


But, Mr. Mechi, how do you manage to keep 
so much stock on 170 acres? I see that you 
have 70 head of bullock and cow stock, young 
and old, and 100 sheep, besides pigs, all ina 
growing condition. You have 100 acres in corn 
every year; you have very little grass land, and 
-_ I see a good hay and clover stack. Tell us 

ow you manage this. 

These remarks are so often made to my bailiff 
or to myself by practical farmers who visit my 
farm, that I propose giving the explanation, 
hoping it may prove useful. My first object is 
always to have a very full crop, by deep cultiva- 
tion and plenty of manure. 

I have generally—Twelve to fourteen acres of 
mangel. Six to eight acres of swedes. Six acres 
of winter tares, mowed and brought home to be 
cut up for cattle and horses. The land is then 
heavily manured, deeply trench-plowed, and three 
acres planted at the end of June with cattle cab- 
bage, which are now a heavy crop. The other 
three acres have white turnips. LKight acres of 
rape taken after white peas picked for the Lon- 
don market ; the land trench-plowed after peas. 
Twelve acres of Italian ray-graas, half first year, 
half second year’s growth. Seven acres of grass 
land, fed to 12th May; then irrigated, cut in 
June for hay, producing two tons per acre; gu- 
anoed and irrigated after the hay is removed, 
and grazed subsequently with calves and cows. 
In winter sheep folded upon it, eating cabbage, 
mangel, cake, malt combs, bran, &. 

I have now 100 lambs in fold eating green 
rape, and they receive every evening in their fold 
four bushels of wheat chaff, two bushels of red 
clover chaff, two bushels of cotten cake, one 
bushel of oats, one bushel of bran. 

In this mixture there is the proper material for 
building the animal frame; they manure the 
ground heavily ; there is no loss by scouring, and 
they grow rapidly. When water or hoar frost 
stands on the rape it is brushed off with a long 
pole before the lambs go on it. Our calves feed- 
ing out of doors on old Italian ray-grass, clover, 
or pasture, receive at night rape or cotton cake, 
bran, malt combs, hay and straw chaff. In the 
summer the bullocks, all under cover, get tares, 
or Italian ray-grass cut by the chaff-cutter, cotton 
cake, bran and malt combs; or in September, 
October, and November, turnips or mangel (with 
the tops) pulped, cabbage tops mixed with straw 
chaff, cotton cake, malt combs and bran. 

In fact, the main principle is to give mixed 
food and to cut up and pulp every kind of green 
crop, root crop or grass, and never to let any ani- 
mal tread down or spoil food that is long enough 
to cut into chaff. 

I expend every year in food for my animals, 
cither purchased of others or of myself, at least 
£500 on 170 acres. This consumed by my ani- 
mals leaves manure enough to compensate for 
the wheat and barley sold off the farm, thus pre- 
serving and increasing the fertility of my soil 
and the bulk of my crops. There is nothing that 
pays better in the manure than cotton rape cake, 
beans, malt combs, bran, or clover hay. 

It should never be forgotten that fattening 
animals appropriate only a very small portion of 
the food given to them, and that the bulk of 
what they eat returns to the land. It is thus 
easy to understand why we derive so much bene- 
fit from their manure. Cows are an exception to 
this rule ; they take much of the goodness out 
of their food, which we get as milk, therefore 
their manure is much inferior to that from cither 
fattening or growing animals. 

Cake is the preferred of all food, because it 
contains the elements of lean, bone, and fat in 
greater proportion than any other food. Malt 
combs, bran, and beans come next. 

Iam indebted to my sewage irrigation for a 
very heavy crop of Italian ray-grass, one acre of 
which, during the summer, will keep all my 
bullock stock and farm horses for a week ; six 
acres keep 100 sheep from March until Septem- 
ber. Italian ray-grass cannot be grown in sum- 
mer without mt on of fluid. I find irrigating 
with farm sewage greatly increases my grass and 


P ~~ crop. 


is surprising how fast and perfectly you may 
build up young animals, provided you give them 
the proper materials in the proper proportions. 
No one has explained this more clearly than Mr. 


Horsefall, in his two able papers on dairy farming | 


and meat making, in the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, Vol. 17 and 18. 
In fact building up an animal is like building 


a house ; you may have no end of bricks, timber | 


and slate, but these are all useless without wa- 
ter, lime, sand and nails. 

Immense sums are wasted in food, agricul- 
turally, for want of a proper knowledge in this 
matter of suiting the mixture ot food to the 
requirements of the animals, whether for growth, 
fattening, or milk making. When practical 
farmers have acquired this knowledge they will 
no longer laugh at me for attaching much value 
to bean, wheat, and oat straw, as important 
feeding stuffs when im wy prepared. 

To sum up, it is by the extensive use of most 
of my straw as food, aided by important foods, 
and especially by consuming rather than treadin 
down my green crops, also by giving each anima 
a limited and comparatively small quantity of 
roots or green crops, that lam enabled to kee 
much stock, make much manure, and grow muc 
corn. 





Grinding Bones---Top Dressing Grass 
Land with Bone. 


I have always bought bones in the ground 
state. I have never attempted to grind or pul- 
verize them, and do not think it can de done well 
or economically upon the farm, as it requires 
great power and heavy machinery to do it thor- 
oughly. They are ground at two or three estab- 
lishments in this State, and can usually be bought 
at the Agricultural stores in Boston at $29 to 
$30 per ton. It does not injure the bone to boil 
it. Indeed, the best bone I have used was bought 
of a tallow-chandler, who had steamed the bone 
ata high temperature to extract all the grease. 
[ do not think this process added any thing to 
the value of the bone; but I was sure of getting 
fresh bones, (which are much the best,) as old 
and dried bones would not be subjected to this 
process, though they are collected and ground for 
manure in large quantities. bars, § 

I can give a reliable answer to the inquiry as 
to the value of bone as a top-dressing for grass 
land. Fermented or rotted it furnishes the cheap- 
est, most active and permanent manure that can 
be applied. I have used much of it in that man- 
ner, and can speak with confidence in the matter. 
I have used it upon old sward and when te 
down to grass. A grass field of 17 acres was lai 
down to grass in 1854 and 1855, with no other 
manure than 500 Ibs. of bone and 250 Ibs. of 
guano, to the acre. It has been mown every year 
since with no diminution of the crop. The qual- 
ity has deteriorated somewhat by the intrusion of 
the coarser grasses in the lower parts of the field, 
but the crop is no less than it was for the first 
few years. Several neighboring farmers, who 
made much fun at me, for manuring such a field 
‘out of a water-bucket,’’ have, since seeing the 
effect upon my land, applied bone in the same 
way to their grass land with similar results. 

feet well understand why crude bone should 
not act advantageously, as top-dressing. Ap- 
plied in that state, in a thin body, to the surface 
of the ground, it was in no condition to rot, and 
without that it cannot act as manure. Agricul- 
turists seem to have overlooked the obvious truth 
that organic substances must be disorganized by 
natural processes before their elements can enter 
into new combinations. There is noexception to 
this law. Bone, fresh meat, blood, recently void- 


ed urine or excrement’ and all vegetable matter, 
in an undecayed state, are wholly valucless as 
food for growing plants. They must be placed in 
eonditions to decay—to set the elements of their 
composition at liberty—before those elements can 
unite with the growing plant.—Cor. Country 
Gentleman. 





The Poetry of Farming. 


During the more leisure period of winter, the 
practical mind of the farmer will gravitate more 
easily toward mechanical employments than 
toward those which are intellectual. He will 
have his agricultural journal, and others, may be, 
to whore reading he will bring a ripe and hardy 
judgment. But his thoughts will be more 
among his cattle and his bins than among books. 
‘*He cannot get wisdom that glorieth in the goad, 
and that driveth oxen.’”? There may be a spice 
of exaggeration in the dogma of Ecclesiasticus ; 
but whoever undertakes the profession of work- 
ing-farmer must accept its fatigues and engross- 
ments, and honor them as he can. It is a busi-! 
ness that will not be halved. Vulcan can make 
no Ganymede—strain as he will. The horny 
hands, the tired body, the hay dust, and the 
scent of the stables are inevitable. The fine 
young fellow, flush with Johnston's Elements, 
and buoyant with Thomson’s Seasons, may rebel 
at this view of the case ; but let him take three 
hours in a hay-field of August—behind a revolv- 
er, (rake,) with the reins over his neck, the land 
being lumpy, «nd the colt dipping a foot over 
the traces at the end of every bout, and I think 
he will have sweaty confirmation of its general 
truth. Or let him trya day at the tail of a 
Michigan plough, in a wiry and dusty last-year’s 
stubble; the horses are fresh and well-trained, 
and the plough enters bravely to its work— 
smoothly at first, but presently an ugly stone | 
flings it cleanly from the furrow, and there is a | 
backing—a heavy tug, and on he goes with his 
mind all centred in ploughbeam, and nervously 
watching its little pitches and yaws ; he lifts a 
band cautiously to wipe the perspiration from 
his forehead, (a great imprudence,) and the 
plough sheers over gracefully, and is out once 
more. There is anew backing and straining, 
\and the plough is again in place ; no more wip- 
ing of the forehead until the headlands are 
reached. Watery blisters are rising fast on his 
hands, and a pebble in his shoe is pressing fear- 
fully on a bunion ; but at the headiand he finds 
|temporary relief, and a small can of weak barley- 
jwater. Refreshed by this, but somewhat shaky | 
jin the legs, he pushes on with zeal—possibly | 
|thinking of Burns, and how he walked in glory 
land in joy, 
“Behind his plough, 
| Upon the mountain side,” 

—and wondering if he really did! There are no 
‘*wee-tipped’’ daises to beguile him ; not a mouse 
is stirring ; only a pestilent mosquito is twang- 
ing somewhere behind.his left ear, and a fine aro- 
matic powder rises from the dusty stubble and 
tickles his nostrils. So he comes to the headland 
once more and the can; if he had acopy of 
Burns in his pocket, it might be pleasant for the 
fine young fellow to lie off under the shade for a 
while and ‘*improve his mind.’’ But he has no 
| Burns—in fact, no pocket in his overalls; be-| 
sides which, the season is getting late ; he must | 
finish his acre of ploughing. Over and over he 

eyes the sun—it is very slow of getting to its 
height, and when noon comes it finds him ina 
very draggled and wilty state; but he mounts 
one of the horses, and the mate clattering after, 

| he leads off to the barn and the baiting. He has a 
sharp appetite for the beef and the greens, but not 
much, at the nooning, for Burns or Bishop But- 

ler. The return to the field haunts him ; but the 
work is only half done. Rubbing his puffy 

hands with a raw onion, (by the advice of Pat,) 

| he enters bravely upon a new bout of the plough- 
|ing. The sun is even more searching than in the 
|morning ; the mosquitoes have come in flocks : 

the bunion, aggravated by the morning’s pebble, 

angers him sorely, and destroys all his confidence 

in the commentators upon Burns. 

At night, more draggled and wilted than at 
noon, he turns out his team, and if he means sys- 
tematic farm-work, will give the horses a thor- 
ough rubbing down; afterward, if he cherish 
cleanly prejudices, the fine young fellow will 
have need for a rubbing down of himself. This 
refresbes, and gives courage for the milking— 
which with those puffy fingers, is no way amus- 
ing. Again the appetite is good—even for a cut 
of salt beef and dish of cold greens. Thereupon 
Pat, the Irish lad, sits upon the doorstep and 
ruminates—with a short, black pipe in his 
mouth. Our draggled young friend aims at 
‘something better; it is wearily done; but at 
least the show shall be made. The candle is 
lighted, and a book pulled down—possibly Prof. 
Johnson on Peats; the millers dart into the 
flame ; peats, and hydrates, and oxides, and 
|peats again, mix strangely; a» horned beetle 
dashes at his forehead, and makes him wakeful 
for a moment ; there is a frog droning in the) 
near pond very drowsily—*‘ peats—peats—peats;’’ | 
the drift of the professor is lost; Pat ruminates | 
on the step ; a big miller flaps out the flame of | 
his candle ; it is no matter—our fine young fel- 
| low is in a sound snooze. 

So much for the working farmer ; and we can- 
not have armies without privates ; and privates 
are many of them ‘fine young fellows.”’—Jk. 
Marvel. 

















Corn Cobs---Experiment. 


I have recently had ten bushels of Indian 
corn—the small, eight-rowed variety commonly 
known as the Canada corn—ground in the ear, 
cob and all, ten bushels of shelled corn and ten 
bushels of cobs. Three cows, of equal age, 
weight and size, were selected and the first fed 
with a given quantity of hay, uncut and in its 
natural state, and four quarts of pure meal per 
diem ; the second received the same allowance of 
bay by weight, and six quarts of corn and cob 
meal. The third in addition to the hay, received 
eight quarts of cob meal. The first, No. 1, fed on 
the pure meal and hay, did the best, and the last, 
No. 3, the worst ; but the difference was so slight | 
that it was scarcely perceptible, and to a person 
not knowing that they had received different 
keep, and knowing nothing of the relative differ- 
ence in the quantity of milk, would never have 
been observed. The manure afforded by No. 3 
exceeded that of either of the others by nearly | 
one-fourth ; so that if we set aside the latter cir- 
cumstance, and make a fair and equitable allow- | 
ance for the difference in quantity (and perhaps | 
quality also) of the milk, cob meal will be found | 
to be nearly one-half as valuable for feeding pur- | 

, a8 the meal produced by the pure corn it- | 
self.—W. G. in Telegraph. | 


Water Proof Boot Soles. 











them water-proof. 
and drying it in by fire. The operation may 


necessary. It makes the surface of the leather 
quite hard, so that it wears longer, as well as 
keeps out the water. Oilor greese softens the 
sole, and does not do much in keeping the water 
out. It is a good plan to provide boots for win- 
ter during summer, and prepare the soles by tar- 


wanted to wear, almost as firm as horn, and_ will 





Keeping Meats Fresh. 


rk, beef, poultry, fish, &c., may be kept fora 
ae time Ht weg losing its fresh flavor. Cut 
the meat into suitable pieces for cooking, whether 
for steaks, baking, or boiling ; then lay it where 
it will freeze hard. When frozen, place it ina 
box and bury it in snow or ice, with a temporary 
covering to keep it from melting in ar 
wipter weather. If a thaw comes on, cover wit 





1f kot tar is applied to boot soles, it will make | d nt D 
Let it be as hot as the leather | eight or ten drops of the acid in, twice a day ti 
will bear without injury, applying it witha “ | 

i the winter, if | and leave it to heal, which it will speedily do if 
repeated two or three times during the winter, i Peper tet de mde Soca” ahead i 
| however, heal slowly, 





wear twice as long as those unprepared. | 


eres | 
With a little care all kinds of fresh meat— | 


Farm Accounts. 


The tradesman, the mechanic, and the manu- 
facturer, all have their account book upon which 
they enter all the transactions of the day, and 
by which at the close of the year they may read- 
ily learn the gain or loss upon every article of 
merchandize or job of work, and the result of 
every day’s labor’ and every dollar's expenditure. 
But the farmer who has an equal need with them 
of the fullest knowledge he can obtain of his own 
affairs at all times, very seldom put pen to paper 
with a view to ascertain the gain or loss of the 
various transactions of Ais business, which are 
often large, and never of any less importance than 
are those of his neighbors. 

There are some few and rare exceptions to this 
general custom of neglect, and those exceptions 
are the men by whose experience the farmers as 
a class, are most benefited. Realizing that farm- 
ing is no hap-hazard employment, but an carnest, 
serious business of dollars and cents, they seek to 
know with mercantile accuracy, the gain or loss 
of every outlay, and the cash value of every labor 
or experiment, by a systematic record of their 
transactions. And so year by year they accu- 
mulate knowledge and information which enables 
them to avoid mistakes and losses, and to secure 
more certain and adequate rewards for all their 
toils. There are few tarmers in proportion to the 
number, even in our writing and+ ciphering New 
England, who can tell at the present time, the 
number of tons of hay, or the number of bushels 
of grain and roots which they have raised during 
the past season, or the relation which present 
prices bear to the cost of their production. 

Those who have never kept an accurate system 


of farm accounts, in which the land is charged | 


with the labor bestowed, and the estimated cost 
of manure and seed, and credited with the crops 
all carefully weighed or measured, can but faintly 


realize what a source of pleasure and profit such | 


a system would become to them. And so in re- 
gard to the gain or loss, decrease and increase of 
stock. The food given to a fattening animal, 
even if it is to be slaughtered for the farmer's own 
family, is in reality a transaction of dollars and 
cents, and he ought to be able to determine by 
the weight and value of the meat, just what his 
profit or loss has been. 

It is an easy thing to estimate the cost of produc- 
ing a bushel of corn, a ton of hay, or a quart of 
milk, and to stop the production of any particu- 
lar crop when it ceases to pay. 
there are who have ever taken the trouble to esti- 
mate the cost and strike the balance of profit and 
loss, in the making of their various crops. Could 
we have a more general attention to this matter 


among farmers, we should have many less com- | 


plaints of the small profits and uncertainty of the 
business; for the debtor and credit side of his ac- 
counts would always suggest the mistakes and er- 
rors of the past, and point out new and better 
modes of practice in the future. 

To conduct farm operations with success, it is 
just as indespensable that the farmer should keep 
accurate accounts with his stock and lands, as 
with his customers. They are just as necessary 
to his ey ee as the day-book and the ledger 
are to the merchant, or the chart and compass to 
the mariner. And as theseason approaches for 
closing up the business of the year, making settle- 
ments, forming new resolutions for progress and 
improvement, and turning over a new leaf in the 
calender, we trust that there are many of our 
readers who will so fur realize the advantage to 
be derived from it, as to commence a daily journal 
of the transactions of the farm with the opening 
year.— Plowman. 





Planting Large and Small Potatoes. 





A writer in the Country Gentleman gives the 
lollowing results of some recent experiments with 
planting large and small potatoes, which may 
prove interesting to our readers : 

The small potatoes used were in no instance 
more than an inch and a half long, and would 
average about the size of small plums. The large 
ones were from four to ten inches long and would 
weigh from half a pound toa pound, or more. 
Both the large and small potatoes were cut 60 as 
to leave about the same number of eyes on each 
piece. Care was taken to plant them when the 
ground was in a moist condition in order to pre- 
vent the drying up of the small pieces. The large 
and small seed were planted in alternate rows, 
and after digging the contents of each row were 
placed in piles at the ends ; these piles thus rep- 
resenting alternately the large and small seed, 
were then closely examined by several persons, 
and not the slightest difference could be perceived 
in the size of the potatoes. On being measured, 
however, the large potatoes were found in every 
instance, to yield one-fifth more than the smaller. 
The variety was the Prince Albert. This result 
was the more striking, as one of the rows planted 
with extra large seed (single potatoes of which 
weighed as much as eighty of the smalles ones,) 
yielded no larger tubers than the smallest seed. 

The crop, from all the rows alike, was a good 
one, and many of the potatoes, even from the 
smallest seed, were from 8 to 10 incheslong. We 
have tried this experiment but a single year; it 
is a common opinion that if repeated for several 
successive years—that is, if small potatoes are 
selected successively, the crop will ultimately 
run out. We have no personal knowledge of 
such a result, and it is worthy of careful experi- 
ment. At the same time the series of trials bere 
reported show conclusively that farmers may use 
small seed for raising the main crop for consump- 
tion, so far as the size of the potatoes are con- 
cerned, although losing something in amount, 
and that on any supposition, a small portion of 
the field should be planted with large potatoes 
for seed. As potatoes are now high priced, it 
may be well for farmers to save their small ones 
for planting and trial; and an hour or two de- 
voted each year to a set of experiments may give 
them results of considerable practical ue. 
They should, however, bear in mind that small 


, seed are often planted on the poorest portion of 


the field, while larger selected tubers are given 
the best chance and the best cultivation. 

It would seem that the chief advantage in 
large seed is in giving an earlier start and stronger 
growth, resulting in a larger crop—but the ex- 
periment must be repeated and varied many 
times before confident results can be reached. 


The Poll Evil in Horses, 


Some persons regard the poll evil as incurable. 
It is sometimes called fistula. No matter how 
long the sore has been running, it can be cured 
in a brief time, and at a cost not exceeding ten 
cents. One dime spent in muriatic acid will be 
sufficient to effect a radical and permanent cure 
of the most stubborn fistula. The sore should be 
first thoroughly cleansed by some abstergent fluid, 
and for this purpose pure water is perhaps as 
valuable as anything that can be used, and —_ 





it has the appearance of a fresh wound; then 
wash clean with soap suds made of Castile soap, 


apply the acid a second 
time, and ina manner above described, takin 

care to wash out the pipe thoroughly, and it wil 
be found an infallible remedy in the most inveter- 
ate diseases of this sort; but it must be remem- 


7 - , bef they are | bered that in order to do so, the acid must be ap- 
sing, 20 they will then become, before they | plied till the corrupt or diseased flesh is all 


burned out, 


“ Use for Broken Cakes. 


Cut the pieces in thin slices, lay in a deep 
dish, and pour over it a custard made as follows : 
Beat the yolks of 3 eggs with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, add 1 pint of milk and season as liked. 
Pat it in a covered pail, set in a kettle of boiling 
water ; when it has ‘thickened, stir in the whites 
of the eggs beaten to a froth, then pour on to the 
cake. Soft molasses ginger cake is very good 
treated in this way. Several kinds of cake may 








an old blenket or straw to exclude the air. 








be used in the same dish. 


But how few | 


Doctoring Sick Animals. 


One of the best syetems of medical practice 
ever known, and which will probably stand at 
the head of the list for all coming time, is Nurs- 
inc. Good care will do more than all the medi- 
cine in the world without it. Medicine is some- 
times very good, but the most skilful physicians 
have found they could do but little with serious 
cases without that intelligent and careful watch- 
ing at all times required for the removal or pre- 
vention of irritating causes, and known as good 
nursing. ; 

The writer once owned a horse suffering from 
an excessive cough. Numerous remedies were 
prescribed by kind neighbors, enough, doubtless, 
to have killed him at once. It was concluded to 
discard all, to give the best attention to his 
wants, and avoid everything which causes or pro- 
longs a cold. This was during the changeable 
weather of autumn—and he was blanketed when- 
ever a chilly air was apprehended; he was 
worked very moderately, always avoiding perspir- 
ation, and he was fed on succulent food which 
was supposed to favor expectoration, and espe- 
cially young clover. In a few weeks nature had 
performed a perfect cure ; and if any one of the 
nostrums had accidentally been employed, and 
had not proved very predjudicial, it would un- 
questionably have received high praise for ite eff- 
cacy. It is of the utmost importance to discrim- 
inate between a recovery by virtue of & medicine, 
and in spite of it. . 

To ‘keep animals in health, is more important 
|than to cure sick ones, and for this purpose a 
| few leading rules should be always observed, and 
| which cannot be out of place here. | 
| L. Always feed regularly, as to time and quan- 
tity. Many animals are made sick dy starving 
jat one time, and stuffing at another. Especially, 
|never overfeed. 

2. The same rule must be observed with water- 
ing—and let the water be pure. 

3. Never overwork an animal—regular and 
moderate exercise will enable a working animal 
‘to do more the year through, by all ds, than 

any hurried driving at one time and resting and 
_overfeeding at another; and be infinitely less lia- 
ble to disease. ie 
| 4. Allow a regular supply of salt—it is useful, 
‘but an observance of the preceeding rules with- 
‘out salt, will be incomparably better than their 
| infraction with it. 

5. Never feed musty or bad food. If musty 
fodder must be a, pass it through a rapid 
‘cutter, and moisten, salt and meal it. : 
6. Avoid unwholesome or poisonous plants in 

pastures and in hay. : 

7. Guard all animals against cold rain and 
‘snow falling on them, and against lying on cold 
wet ground. 

8. All changes of food must be gradual. If 
‘from hay to grass, let the grazing be but an hour 
\the first day, two hours the next, three the next, 
\&e. The same caution must be carefully ob- 
served, in beginning to feed with roots, grain, &. 

9. Be careful that animals ay have enough 
of exercise—and plenty of pure, fresh air. Sta- 
bles must be well ventilated—animals often be- 
'come sick from breathing foul air. : 
10. Lastly, and by no means least, let strict 
' cleanliness be observed. All animals, even pigs, 
|kept clean and curried, are found to maintain 
itheir flesh better, or fatten faster, than when 
‘dirty and neglected—and cleanliness is more Im- 
| portant to health than for flesh.—An. Register. 








A Cheap Gate. 





Among your gate plans let mine (not origin- 
ally but by adoption,) have a place. Its perfect 
simplicity, cheapness and humility even wil 
spoil it for some, but possibly not for others. 
Perhaps it is not worthy the name of gate at all, 
and yet I know several that have stood in gete- 
ways here many years and done good service, in 
exposed places, with the least outlay of any gates 
lever knew. Although on the score of looks 
th@y would seem to belong only to board fences, 
‘they might be used in nearly all fences. These 
|gates are merely two sliding panels of 14 feet 
long, of the same pattern as fence, only the 
|boards are narrow to make the gates lighter. 
Each panel slides on two pins—rollers of course 
| were nicer—and in the middle of the roadway is 
|a post to brace the inside and foot of uprights, 
where they shut together. The sole fastening is 
a hook on one and astaple on the other. Tho 
‘only trouble we ever had was from careless team- 
|Sters, who would not open wide enough #0 as to 
pass through, without running against and 
| breaking them down. The many advantages I 
|need not enumerate. 











Care of Harness. 


Harness should be kept hung up on wooden 
pegs ina clean dry room with a plank floor, so 
that it may be free from dampness. When soiled, 
it should be washed with Castile soap suds. 
Harness that is in constant use needs oiling four 
times a year; if only occasionally brought out, 
as carriage harness, &c., twice a year will be 
sufficient, if the washing be not neglected. 

To oil harness, separate all the preces, and lay 
them in water until thoroughly wet through. 
Then wash them clean and allow them to dry 
sufficiently. To know when they are in good 
condition for oiling, bend a strap, and if the wa- 
ter does not ooze out it isdry enough. Train- 
oil (whale oil) is sometimes used, but neate 
foot oil is much better. Mix with a little lam 
black, and with a brush apply it to both sides of 
the straps. About six hours after oiling, wash 
the whole with Castile soap and warm water, let 
them dry, rub well with a woolen cloth and 
buckle them together. 





Salt or Meal Boxes, 


Domestic animals should never be fed with 
grain, or supplied with salt on the ground or floor 
of themanger. Boxes for this purpose, formed of 
wood should be provided and kept constantly on 
hand, ready for use. They cost but a mere trifle, 
and may be constructed by any person essing 
ordinary ingenuity. In form they should be 
something like kneading troughs—small at bot- 
tom and Cage at top witha plank bottom suffi- 
ciently large and heavy to obviate the liability of 
their Sten overturned by the animals while in 
use. A set of well constructed feeding ; boxes, if 
painted and carefully taken care of last many 
years. 





To Pop Corn---Corn Bails. | 


If lard is plenty put a fourth of a teacupful in a 
kettle, if scarce one-half the amount will answer ; 
heat until it begins to smoke ; pour in one half 
cup of corn and stir until it begins to pop, then 
cover with a cloth and Qj uiet till it ceases ; 
then pour into a pan, an a ! the half cup of 
corn is now a half pan full of rich, crisp, and 
snowy white corn, resembling large snow flakes. 
Then take a half cup of sorgho sirup and boil to 
a candy, and stir in the corn while hot ; cool and 
make into balls. 





Making Lard. 


Cut the fat up into pieces about 2 inches 
square ; fil! a vessel holding about three gallons 
with the pieces; put ina pint of boiled lye, 
made from oak or hickory ashes, and strain 
fore using ; boil gently over a slow fire, until the 
eracklings bave turned brown ; strain and set 
aside to cool. By the above process you will = 
more lard, a better article, and whiter than 
any other process. 


Over Reaching. 


To prevent horses over-reaching in traveling, a 
writer in the Rural New Yorker says, let the 
blacksmith make the heel corks of the fore shoes 
high and the toe corks low ; and the toe corks of 
the hind shoes high and the heel corks low. An. 
infallible remedy. 











